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poetry has become so firmly established, in English especially, that we 
have almost ceased to think of quantity as belonging to vowels at all. 
We see this disregard of quantity in the many bad hexameters we have. 
Perhaps it would not be possible, with the remnants of quantity that we 
have, to make perfect rhythmical verses ; yet when obviously long sylla- 
bles are used as short, in a dactyl, the jar is perceptible, though most 
persons do not stop to think of the cause. Professor Hadley recognizes 
natural quantity as still existing in modern English, and compares it 
with that of the thirteenth century, which is indicated by the peculiar 
spelling of the Ormulum. The general result is, that with some regu- 
lar exceptions, which follow fixed principles, the quantity has remained 
the same. The comparison is very carefully made, and the essay is quite 
German in its minuteness and thoroughness. He does not recognize 
quantity by position. But to our ear the word strength is a long syl- 
lable, on account of the combination of consonants, though the vowel is. 
short. If the author's conclusions are correct, it is unfortunate that we 
have allowed our sense of rhythm to become so obtuse as to lose rhyth- 
mic poetry almost entirely, and even to give the language a harsh, 
unmusical flow. 

The remaining third of the volume is of a more popular magazine 
style, and we cannot help wishing, from our own point of view, that 
they had been published in another volume. As a memorial for circu- 
lation among the friends of Professor Hadley, it is a more complete pic- 
ture of his literary activity ; but, on the other hand, few persons who 
buy the book for what there is in it will want to read this last third. It 
seems a pity, therefore, as the price of the book is rather large at any 
rate (four dollars), that the first two thirds cannot be purchased without 
the necessity of paying for memorial literature. Of course, no one knows 
this better than Professor Whitney, and undoubtedly he felt compelled 
by sufficiently strong reasons, under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, to publish in this form, which probably on the whole is best. The 
mechanical execution of the book is remarkably good, and the whole is 
creditable alike to American scholarship and American skill. 



4. — A new variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace 
Howard Furness. Vol. II., Macbeth. Philadelphia : J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1873. 

This work can hardly fail to mark a most important era in Shake- 
spearian literature ; that, too, not only for the American people, but for 
the whole English-speaking world, if, indeed, its importance is to be 
bounded by any circumscriptions of language. It is now fifty-two 
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years since the last variorum edition of Shakespeare made its appear- 
ance. During that period Shakespeare has advanced more rapidly 
than ever before towards supremacy as a universal classic. Espe- 
cially is this the case in Germany, where a great, wise, thoughtful 
people accept him as their " Emperor of Literature," setting him above 
all their national kings and princes of thought, and laying their vast 
treasures of learning and philosophy under contribution to interpret 
and illustrate his teachings. In fact, he may now be said to have made 
a full conquest of the whole German mind. Very great progress 
towards the same end has also been achieved in France. The tone with 
which Voltaire and other lawgivers in poetry used to speak of him has 
pretty much ceased to be heard. He is not, indeed, so reverentially 
studied there as in Germany, for reverential study in anything is not 
much the custom there ; and, though the French mind does not yet 
appear to take to him cordially, it appears to be growing more and 
more into the persuasion that it ought to do so. 

Within the same period of time, Shakespearian criticism has under- 
gone an almost entire revolution. Both in its spirit and its method it 
is now quite another thing than it was fifty years ago. Shakespeare 
has on all hands come to be regarded as an authentic and ultimate law- 
giver in his province. His critics, instead of affecting to teach him, or 
to sit in judgment upon him, are content to sit at his feet, and accept 
his deliverances as authoritative legislation in the realm of thought ; 
they take him as their canon both of poetical and of human wisdom, 
and deem themselves happy if they can make their philosophy large 
enough and deep enough to comprehend and interpret the facts of his 
workmanship. 

These great and wide-reaching changes in men's thought and dis- 
course about Shakespeare afford ample reason why a new variorum 
edition of his works should be forthcoming. It may almost be said, in- 
deed, that the just rights of Shakespearian literature imperatively call 
for such an undertaking. And it must be added, withal, that the same 
causes which authenticate the demand at the same time very much 
augment the labor and difficulty of the enterprise. High, very high 
indeed, must be a man's endowments in learning and judgment, to 
qualify him for doing the work as the present condition of the subject 
requires. To set forth a full and fair digest and compendium of what 
has been written about Shakespeare during the last fifty years is in 
truth a herculean task. Scholarship at once profound and varied and 
comprehensive ; a discrimination naturally quick and keen, and largely 
exercised, besides, in the accumulated and diversified specialties of the 
matter ; a judicial calmness and equanimity of temper ; a firm grasp 
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of general principles, together with a minute and exact attention to 
details ; a vigilance that nothing can escape, a diligence that nothing 
can tire, a patience that nothing can exhaust ; — these are among the 
qualifications fairly requisite for the due performance of such an un- 
dertaking. This supposes, indeed, a very rare combination of faculties : 
memory, reflection, judgment, taste, industry, exactness, all working to- 
gether; and the process involving at every step great breadth and 
delicacy of perception, and the constant exercise of a mind prompt to 
seize the essential point, and skilled to sift it clear of encumbrances and 
obscurations. 

So far as we are able to judge in the matter, the specimen before us 
warrants the assurance that the work has fallen into the right hands. 
Mr. Furness is evidently a workman of no ordinary stamp. He has a 
just and clear understanding of what such a work ought to be ; he 
shows an ample mastery of his tools ; and he walks as one well at 
home in all the parts of his wide field. His plan is as original as any 
plan ought to be in an enterprise of that nature ; and it is exceedingly 
bold withal, though not bold in such a sense as to preclude the modesty 
of a well-poised judgment ; in fact, it seems almost a marvel that any 
man should find the courage and resolution to grapple with an under- 
taking of such magnitude and requiring so great a stress of labor. 

"We must endeavor to make some tolerable statement of what his 
plan is, and what it includes. And here it will not be out of place to 
remark, that in his Preface to the second volume the Editor tells us 
he has somewhat modified the plan with which he set out. The modi- 
fication, however, is in the way of enlargement, and does not touch the 
essential virtue of the thing. In the case of " Romeo and Juliet," which 
occupies the first volume, he took the variorum edition of 1821 as his 
point of departure, not intending to go back of that in the matter of 
the annotation. In that edition, the notes were selected and made up 
as the editors judged best from the whole range of preceding commen- 
tators ; and the design of Mr. Furness was to accept their work as a 
sort of finality in reference to that part of the field. Of course, such a 
limitation would very much abridge the labors of his task. Neverthe- 
less, he now repeals that limitation ; and he is assuredly right in doing 
so. For, however well and wisely the editors of 1821 may have done 
their work, still there is no good reason, except for the saving of time 
and toil, why the ground which they included should not be traversed 
and explored again. Mr. Furness has satisfied himself, as indeed he 
well might, that much of valuable matter, which was overlooked or 
rejected by the editors of 1821, is still to be gleaned in the walks of 
commentary whence their gatherings were made. And it is abundantly 
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certain that no available aids and resources towards ascertaining and 
elucidating Shakespeare's thought and language ought to be dispensed 
with or neglected in a work of such encyclopedian character. So that 
Mr. Furness's plan, as now enlarged, just takes in the whole field. 
Accordingly, for the material of the annotation in his second volume 
he draws upon the entire range of editors and commentators from 
Rowe down to the present time. Doubtless the work done in 1821 
will very much facilitate his survey and assist his harvest ; still he has 
in all conscience work enough on his hands. 

Now for some particulars of his plan. First in order, he aims, of 
course, to set forth, as well as may be, the poet's genuine text. This is 
a labor requiring the nicest tact ; and nothing but a long steeping in 
the poet's idiom of language can rightly prepare one for the attempt. 
On this point, his workmanship strikes us as eminently judicious. He 
is cautious and wary in a very high degree. We have to confess, 
indeed, that he is rather more conservative than we should be ; but the 
error, if it be one, is certainly on the right side. It is better to be too 
slow than too fast in accepting the results of conjectural emendation. 
For instance, he retains the original reading in the following passage, 
Act I. Sc. 2 : — 

" If I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks ; 
So they doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe." 

Walker notes doubly as a probable interpolation. Whether the word 
came there by interpolation or by accidental repetition from double in 
the line before, we make no question that it ought to be omitted ; both 
sense and metre cry out against it. Nevertheless, Mr. Furnessis prob- 
ably right in retaining the word in his text ; for he marks the pro- 
posed reading in his notes, and furnishes all the matter that we need 
in order to judge for ourselves how the text ought to be. 

Next in order comes the point of different readings. This is a matter 
requiring the utmost vigilance and exactness. To be sure, this part of 
the work is not a little furthered and lightened by what the editor 
finds done to his hand. Especially, as he remarks in his Preface, the 
Cambridge editors, by their accurate collation of the old copies, have 
been of great service to him. Yet he does not rest satisfied with this ; 
he takes nothing at second-hand, and lets no item of their collation 
pass without verifying it for himself. And his indebtedness on this 
score is most handsomely acknowledged. " Although," says he, " the 
present collation is entirely original, and no reading is recorded at 
second-hand, yet it should be always borne in mind that I had the great 
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advantage of a check-list, so to speak, in the foot-notes of the Cam- 
bridge Edition." 

As "Macbeth" was first printed in the folio of 1623, the editor, of 
course, had no quarto copies to help or hinder him in the record of 
various readings. That first edition was reprinted in 1632, 1664, and 
1685; and as all these reprints were conducted under editorial super- 
vision, such as it was, they have many differences of text among them- 
selves. It is in these that the work of collation needs to be prosecuted 
with the most care and minuteness of attention. Mr. Furness has, 
with almost incredible diligence sifted out and marked down all the 
varieties of reading in these copies that can be of the slightest moment 
to average students, and a great many besides that are quite super- 
fluous except to the most inquisitive Shakespearians. Nor does he stop 
with verbal and literal differences, but carries his discriminating record 
into minute varieties of punctuation. All this, no doubt, is as it should 
be ; though it may well be thought that with much less of labor 
on the editor's part he would still have left us without any cause to 
complain of his work. As it is, even the strongest weakness of fault- 
finding can get nothing here, apparently, to stick upon. 

All this, however, is little more than the beginning of his work of 
collation. Besides the four folios which may be termed old copies, 
his collation embraces upwards of forty modern editions, scattered all 
the way from Rowe's, in 1709., to the latest issue in 1871. Here we 
have even in the brief compass of one play a long list of various read- 
ings from the inexhaustible spring of conjectural emendation. Many 
of these, indeed, are so wide of the mark, or so absurd in themselves, 
that no one would deem it worth the while to reproduce them ; but all 
or nearly all of them fairly worth considering are duly registered 
by the learned and indefatigable editor. Even this, however, is far 
from adequately describing the extent of his labor in the record of 
textual varieties. Besides the work of Shakespeare's many editors, a 
vast deal has been written towards correcting his text by other hands. 
This matter is spread over a wide surface, in the shape of notes and 
essays published in all sorts of periodicals, quarterly, monthly, weekly, 
and daily. Many volumes, also, have been published, entirely or 
mainly devoted to the same purpose ; these ranging over a long period 
of time, from Heath's " Revisal of Shakespeare's Text " to the sagacious 
and exquisite labors of Walker and Lettsom in our day. There is, 
indeed, almost no end to the proposed changes in the poet's text, — 
changes varying in worth from nothing, or perhaps less than nothing, 
to what may be called first-class corrections. A careful and searching 
review of all this matter, and a sifting-out of every grain of thought 
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that may be deemed worth preserving, is also included in the editor's 
scope in regard to various readings. 

We have said that Mr. Furness registers all or nearly all the varia- 
tions of text that are fairly worth considering. It occurs to us to note 
one seeming exception to this statement. We refer to the well-known 

passage in Act I. Sc. 7: — 

" Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dress'd yourself? hath it slept since ? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? " 

In a note on this, the editor justly quotes the following from Bailey : 
"Surely it is on the confines at least of absurdity to speak of dressing 
yourself with what may become intoxicated. The substitution of two 
letters restores, I apprehend, the genuine text. Read bless'd for dress'd, 
and all is plain and apposite and Shakespearian." Now it seems to us 
at least worth considering whether dress'd is not used here in the old 
sense of addressed, that is, made ready or prepared. " Was it a 
drunken man's hope in the strength of which you made yourself ready 
for the killing of Duncan?" This not only relieves the metaphor of 
the incongruity, as Abbott puts it, of " making hope a person and a 
dress in the same breath," but also sets the passage in full accordance 
with what the same speaker says a little after : — 

" When you durst do it, then you were a man. 
Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you." 

And here no change is required but the putting of an apostrophe before 
dress'd thus : " Wherein you 'dress'd yourself." So in " King Henry V." 
Act IV. Sc. 1: — 

" Besides, they are our outward consciences, 
And preachers to us all ; admonishing 
That we should 'dress us fairly for our end." 

But it is, we suspect, in the article of annotation that the editor's 
labors will prove the most generally useful and acceptable. A part of 
what we had to say on this point has been anticipated in speaking of 
his enlargement of plan. Here we are really something at a loss 
whether his comprehensiveness of design or his judgment in the execu- 
tion be the more to be approved. Probably it was in this part of the 
work that he found his patience and his discrimination the most severe- 
ly taxed. Every one at all conversant with the subject knows that the 
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entire literature of Shakespeare's age has been ransacked through and 
through for the purpose of ascertaining and expounding his meaning. 
At no time has this work been plied so busily or on so large a scale as 
during the last fifty years. Vast indeed is the accumulation of textual 
and exegetical commentary thence resulting. And it all has to be ex- 
plored, scanned, and weighed line by line, in order to make up a com- 
plete course of variorum annotation. To discriminate and select and 
condense and arrange what is most valuable out of such a huge mass of 
" matter and impertinency mixed " is what Mr. Furness has undertaken 
in his notes ; and, to the best of our judgment, he has in a very signal 
measure made good his purpose. We do not well see how anything 
more or better can be desired in the way of showing what has been 
done. Nor does the editor here limit himself to the circle of English 
commentary. Of late years the German Shakespearians have taken 
a good deal to the work of explanatory comment ; and Mr. Furness is 
well at home in what they have written in that kind, and draws largely 
from it in his selection of notes. 

In such a varied and elaborate course of annotation there will needs 
be many and great diversities of judgment and choice. Probably no 
two minds, equal in competency, would often hit together in their 
selections of matter. The process of selection is indeed a very delicate 
one, and requires the powers of discrimination to be kept on a stretch 
of exertion at once keen and cool. Mr. Furness displays admirable 
candor and fairness in conducting the process. In reference to a given 
passage, he often cites a number of very different and even contradictory 
explanations ; yet so austere and so sustained is his self-restraint, that 
he seldom, if ever, betrays the least sign of his own preference. The 
firm, cold, uncompromising impartiality with which he lays together 
mutually oppugnant comments has at times the effect of piercing irony. 
And this we reckon to be among the highest merit3 of which such 
workmanship is naturally capable. 

Thus much must suffice touching the main body of the volume. 
About two fifths of the volume are occupied with an Appendix, in 
which the editor discovers the same breadth and largeness of design. 

Here we have, first, a literal reprint of Davenant's version of the 
play, printed in 1 674, as it was then acted at the Duke's Theatre. This 
is an exceedingly valuable addition to the contents of the volume. 
Davenant was himself a poet of high reputation in his time ; his early 
years were passed more or less in the companionship of Shakespeare's 
friends, if not of Shakespeare himself; and he probably carried more 
of Shakespeare's mental atmosphere in his person than any other man 
then living. In recasting the play to suit the taste of the times, he 
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took very large liberties with the matter, in the way both of omission 
and of addition ; and it is both curious and instructive to compare his part 
of the text with that of the original play. The students of Shake- 
speare are under great obligations to the editor for making this rare 
piece so accessible to them. 

This is followed by a full presentation of matter relating to the 
source of the plot, including, especially, so much of Holinshed and of 
Wyntoun's " Cronykil " as can throw any light on the historical incidents 
of the play. Besides these large extracts, we have various other items 
gathered and condensed from- Chalmers's " Caledonia," from Farmer, 
Simrock, and others. 

Next comes an exhaustive statement and reproduction of all that is 
known as to the date of the composition. Capell, Malone, Chalmers, 
Collier, Hunter, White, Halliwell, and the Clarendon editors have dis- 
cussed the subject learnedly and variously ; and the marrow of their 
discussions is drawn together. 

The editor then proceeds to " The Witch" of Thomas Middleton, and 
works out a careful digest of all that has been written touching the re- 
lation between that play and Shakespeare's tragedy. In this part of 
his work the editor justly reprints in full the several witch scenes of 
Middleton's play. Students of Shakespeare will amply find their 
account in collating the witch matter of the two authors. 

The costume of the play, and the question whether Shakespeare was 
even in Scotland, also take their turn in the editor's attention. These, 
to be sure, are subordinate topics, and are accordingly despatched with 
comparative brevity ; yet their claims were by no means to be slighted 
in a work of so comprehensive a nature. 

The remainder of the Appendix is mostly occupied with what to 
many will perhaps be the most acceptable part of the whole volume. 
The editor here traverses the entire field of Shakespearian criticism, 
both English and foreign, in reference to the characterization of the 
play. The matter is drawn from a very wide range of authors, and 
is presented with the same fairness and candor as mark the selection 
of the notes. Of course, it were quite out of the question to reprint 
in such a work all that has been written on the characters in " Mac- 
beth"; a liberal, varied, and even-handed selection is the utmost that 
can be expected, or ought to be desired. And the selection were prob- 
ably best guided by the two principles of intrinsic value and of rarity. 
So the editor himself appears to have judged : we have not, indeed, 
found him saying this in so many words, nor was there any need of 
doing so; but the nature and scope of his selections seem fairly to 
warrant the conclusion. Among the English critics from whom he 
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largely quotes, we have the names of Thomas Whately, John P. Kem- 
ble, Hazlitt, Steevens, Coleridge, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jameson, Camp- 
bell's " Life of Mrs. Siddons," Maginn, Dr. Bucknill, Fletcher, Hunter, 
De Quincey, and Rolfe ; among the Germans, of Schlegel, Borne, 
Ulrici, Rbtscher, Tiecke, Gervinus, Kreyssig, Flathe, Riimelin, Petri, 
Friesen, and Leo ; among the French, of Chasles, Lacroix, Mezieres, 
and Lamartine. Perhaps we ought to add that the pieces from the 
German and French are all translated into clear and handsome 
English. 

Of course, there is in these criticisms ' a good deal from which we 
should dissent in toto, as the editor himself probably does, but the 
matter is none the less welcome on that account. To our thinking, the 
quotation from Campbell is itself worth the cost of the volume. 

There are several other points that we should like to remark upon, 
but our notice has already exceeded the limits we had prescribed to 
ourselves. The only fault we have to find with the work is its being 
prosecuted on so grand a scale that the editor will need as many as 
two or three ordinary lives in order to get through the whole series of 
Shakespeare. But he no doubt judges, as indeed he should, that a 
part done just as well as he can do them is better than the whole done 
in manner less than his best. The spirit in which he pursues his task, 
his clear, manly, bracing austerity of judgment, and his self-withdraw- 
ing disinterestedness of bearing, are indeed above all praise. We wish 
him God speed in his noble work ; yes, heartily. 



5. — Rousseau. By John Mokley. London: Chapman and Hall. 
New York : Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1873. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 
xii, 344 ; x, 342. 

A more unpleasant subject for his pen than Rousseau, it would have 
been hard for Mr. Morley to find, nor yet one which it is of more 
importance for an age which is reaping so much of the fruit of his 
writings to know. Rousseau tore off the veil from his private life with 
an immodesty which is fortunately rare ; he showed himself in all his 
repulsive nakedness, a liar, a cheat, a hypocrite, a living satyr, in fact 
a madman, whom one would wish forgotten as soon as possible ; yet his 
words were as eloquent as those of any man of his time, and his influ- 
ence has not yet ceased working, sometimes for good, and often, in 
unhealthy minds, for evil. Of his life but a few words need be said ; 
Mr. Morley has told it as unoffensively as possible, dwelling less on its 
darker scenes than on the few redeeming points of innocence. It is 



